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THE HORSE QUESTION. 

Tue ‘horse question’ seems likely to be soon one 
of the ‘ questions’ of the day. Ten years ago, you 
could buy a good horse for cart, harness, or saddle 
for from thirty to forty pounds. An animal of 
similar quality cannot now be purchased for nearly 
double the money. That, however, is taking a 
moderate view of the rise in prices. A pair of 
carriage-horses of a fair description are not to be 
had under a hundred and fifty pounds; and if 
they be of a superior kind, handsome, and good 
steppers, their price will probably reach to two 
hundred, even to four hundred, pounds. In short, 
of all the articles which have risen in marketable 
value within a few years, none has gone up so 
wonderfully as the horse. Of course, the excess of 
demand over supply is the rational explanation of 
such an extraordinary rise in price. And how 
strange does the fact appear to those who remember 
the doleful prognostications which were uttered on 
the introduction of railways. By the abolition of 
stage-coaches, horses were almost to go out of use. 
Instead of this fearful consequence, the demand 
for horses is greater than ever. Was there ever 
such a satire on far-sighted apprehensions ? 

The inconvenient scarcity of horses led the Earl 
of Rosebery, last session of parliament, to procure 
the appointment of a select Committee of the 
House of Lords, to inquire into the subject. The 
evidence given by different witnesses was curious, 
for it brought to light matters on which there was 
little popular information ; and as such evidence 
ought not, we think, to remain entombed in a 
Blue-book, we propose to offer a sketch of what was 
said by some of the witnesses under examination. 

Mr Joshua East, a well-known dealer in St 
Martin’s Lane, who sells about 300 horses by. the 
hammer every year, states that from 1862 to 1872 
the increase in the price of the class of animals 
which he disposes of has been, on an average, 30 
per cent. The rise is owing to a growing scarcity, 
for which there are a variety of reasons. Farmers 
do not breed horses as formerly, because they 
prefer to rear sheep and oxen. Nor do they 


procure the right kind of horses when they want 
them to breed from, partly in consequence of the 
large purchases of prime animals made by the Ger- 
man, French, and other continental governments. 
All the witnesses concur in the statement, that the 
sweeping away of the best description of horses— 
mares in particular—by foreign purchasers is a 
principal cause of the present dearth. Not so 
many animals are now carried away as during the 
Franco-German war; still, the number is consider- 
able. As a kind of retaliation, harness-horses are 
imported from the continent, but they are of an 
inferior quality. Mr East is strong on this point. 
In reply to a question by the Earl of Malmesbury, 
he says: ‘If you told me that you would give me 
L.400 for a pair of carriage-horses that you dare 
put your wife behind, and gave me a fortnight to 
get them in, I would not guarantee to buy them. 
I do not think there is a man in London that 
could do it, or that I could go to a dealer’s yard 
and get a pair of carriage-horses such as you would 
like to put your wife behind for L.400,’ 

Mr Edmund Tattersall, who has long had con- 
siderable experience in the horse-auction business, 
mentions that he sells on an average between 5000 
and 6000 horses in the year, exclusive of thorough- 
breds. He corroborates the general statement 
regarding the importation and sale of foreign horses. 
There is, however, a strange practice of importing 
young horses from the continent, rearing them toa 
workable age, and then selling them for export. In 
this way there grows up a certain confusion as 
regards the native horses. ‘I have heard of a 
horse, says Mr Tattersall, ‘ which has been at least 
half a dozen times across the water, and knows his 
way backwards and forwards, He appears alter- 
nately as an English and a foreign horse.’ The 
same witness verifies the recent rise of price in 
horses. He says: ‘Comparing last year, 1872, 
with 1864, it appears there was an increase of 
price between those years of 70 per cent. on the 
general horses, and of more than 100 per cent. on 
the hunters,’ &c. 

It is observable from the evidence that a con- 
siderable change has taken place in the variety of 
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horses, At one time, tall horses of an imposing 
appearance, known as Clevelands, were in demand 
for family carriages. There is no request now for 
Clevelands, and the breed has almost died out ; 
the lighter kind of vehicles at present in use 
requiring the cultivation of smaller animals, techni- 
cally spoken of as cobs and ponies. Yet, these 
lesser-sized horses of a good quality are as difficult 
to be procured as ordinary harness horses. Even 
ponies of a diminutive size, notwithstanding im- 
portations from Iceland, are becoming scarce and 
dear ; so much s0, that colliery proprietors are 
now bringing from Ireland large numbers of donkeys 
to be worked in the English and Scottish pits. 
Donkeys for the purpose are reared in the hilly 
parts of the county of Louth, and are sold at a 
small price. It would not surprise us to find that 
donkeys came more generally into use in England, 
in consequence of the dearth of horses, One thing, 
at least, is in favour of these humble beasts of 
draught: they are not subject to any kind of 
taxation. 

In defining the system of buying horses from 
farmers in Yorkshire and others, a fact is elicited 
which, if true, will be read with some little sur- 
prise. it is alleged that any person who buys 
and sells even a single horse is compelled to pay 
the horse-dealer’s licence, L.12, 10s. Mr R. H. 
Phillips tells of a man who went on to the 
Wolds to buy some pigs. Seeing a pony on which 
he thought he might turn an honest penny, he 
bought it, and bringing it home, sold it at ten 
shillings profit. For doing so, he was fined L.12, 
besides having to pay the horse-dealer’s licence—a 
dear pony for the poor man. There are said to be 
many such instances throughout the country. Mr 
W. Shaw, another witness, caps the anecdote about 
the pony. A gentleman bought a horse, and after- 
wards ‘swapped’ or exchanged it with another 
person, ‘and he is going to be put down for a 
dealer’s licence, L.12, 10s, just because his horse 
did not suit him’ Rather hard this. People would 
require to take care how they ‘swap’ horses. 
This species of sharp practice is said to deter 
farmers from horse-dealing transactions. We are 
inclined to think that if such exactions take place, 
the subordinate revenue-officers are to blame, It 
is expressly stated by a superior official, who was 
examined, that the horse-dealer’s licence does not 
apply to isolated cases, but to those persons who 
pursue horse-dealing as ‘a trade, occupation, and 
means of livelihood’ Still, through misunder- 
standing or blundering, the licence may act very 
injuriously by restricting the increase of horses ; 
and looking at it in the light of an obstruction to 
trade, one is at a loss to understand why persons 
should have to be licensed to deal in horses any 
more than in pigs, sheep, or bullocks, Another 
thing which hampers farmers in their horse- 
dealing transactions is the custom of giving a 
warranty of soundness. The warranty is legally 
valid for six months, and a seller is never sure 
that a horse will not be returned upon him. As 


no warranty is requisite in selling a sheep or an ox, 
the farmer takes more kindly to dealing in these 
animals. It is avowed that if the law of warranty 
were modified, and the dealer’s licence abolished, 
a good many more horses would be reared in the 
country. There is said to be no law of warranty 
in Ireland, where purchasers content themselves 
with a certificate from a veterinary surgeon, 
Neither in Ireland is any licence required by 
horse-dealers. Happy Ireland, if it only knew 
how to prize its mercies ! 

Holderness, in Yorkshire, is described by Mr 
Shaw as a noted breeding-place of stout cart-horses, 
Referring to this quarter, he says the cart-horses 
are selling at L.60, L.70, or even L.80 a-piece. 
‘He could not now buy for L.80 what he could 
have bought seven years ago for L.30.’ We learn 
from his evidence one of the tricks of the trade. 
Few will buy a horse so young as three years old. 
At that age, the animal has not attained its full 
strength or fibre, and it may be injured by being 
put to hard work. Four years is the proper sale- 
able age. The keeping of young horses during 
their fourth year being costly, not only as regards 
food, but for fees to a breaker, the breeder is 
disposed to get quit of his horses at three years 
old. To do so, he tries to conceal their age by 
drawing their teeth. Lord Tyrone asks: ‘You say 
you took out a great number of teeth, in order to 
make three-year olds pass for four-year olds?’ 
Answer: ‘Yes ; and they were sold to the govern- 
ment or anybody who would buy them.’ A candid 
confession. No explanation is given regarding the 
tooth-drawing process. We believe the teeth are 
not absolutely removed ; they are only lifted up a 
little out of the socket, and arranged at a higher 
level, so as to appear of longer growth. As this 
cannot be an agreeable thing for the horses—in 
fact, it is a positive cruelty—we wonder it incurred 
no reprehension from the Lords. 

Mr W. M‘Grane, a dealer in a large line of 
business in Ireland, also speaks of the difficulty of 
getting rid of three-year olds, and says that if 
horses avowedly of that age were taken by govern- 
ment, the farmers would breed more than they do. 
We gather from this evidence that there is a large 
export of horses from Ireland to England, and 
through English ports to the Netherlands and 
Germany. The Izish horses are generally good, 
and we understand they might become much 
better, were more skill employed in the trade of 
rearing them. Free from fiscal exactions, there is 
nothing, as far as can be seen, to hinder Ireland 
from being able to supply horses for the half of 
Europe. The thing, however, is to be done by 
assiduous individual attention, not by talk, or 
political clamour. A good example is set by the 
Earl of Charlemont, who appears to be a large and 
successful breeder of horses. 

Some interesting evidence is given by MrAugustus 
G. Church, manager and secretary of the London 
General Omnibus Company, and whose experience 
extended over seventeen years. The horses 
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employed by the company are said to be nearly all 
foreign. For fast work, they are not so good as 
English horses, but for slow work, they do equally 
well. They are procured at from five to seven 
years of age, at the price of about L.34. More 
could not be afforded to be given for them. They 
last on an average about four and a half years ; 
sometimes as much as five years. Most of them 
being then useless, are sold to the knackers, whose 
customary price was lately L.2, 5s. ; but owing to 
the scarcity, they now give 10s, more—a sorrowful 
result of a laborious existence for the poor animals. 
Mr Church gives a table of purchases by the com- 
pany, from 1861 to the present year. The number 
of horses bought from 1861 to the end of 1872 was 
22,024, the average price per annum during that 
period rising from L.25, 13s. to 1.32, 17s. 8d. The 
exact average price in the early part of 1873 was 
1.33, 19s. 10d. The rise in price latterly is 
ascribed, as in other cases, to the continental 
demand, also in part to purchases for the 
‘autumn manceuvres. These manceuvres could 
not be carried on but for the importation of foreign 
horses. The number of horses bought by the 
company in 1872 was 2370. The number of 
oe aig carried by the omnibuses is about 
orty-two millions annually. In addition to their 
ordinary business, the company provides horses for 
all the tramways of London. 

Mr Church mentions that the horses belonging 
to the Omnibus Company have for some years 
been fed on maize, instead of oats. The maize is 
bruised, so that it can be eaten without difficulty. 
The horses have done better on this food than 
ever they did on oats, and it is found to be more 
economical. There is a saving of something like 
3s. or 4s, a quarter. A smaller quantity of maize 
will do the same work in feeding. Each horse has 
17 pounds of maize and 10 pounds of chaff in 24 
hours. In the winter, some beans are given with 
the maize. The practice of advantageously feeding 
a hard-worked class of horses on bruised Indian 
corn, mixed with chaff, will not escape the atten- 
tion of persons who have to consider the most 
economical method of maintaining horses in good 
condition. 

Copious evidence is presented regarding horses 
for the army; but on this we shall touch very 
lightly. The comparatively small price paid for 
cavalry horses, and the rejection of animals under 
four years old, cause a difficulty in procuring the 
number required. Unless for importations of horsés, 
as has been stated, the autumn manceuvres could 
not be re erly carried on, Should the country 
be sud ~s plunged ‘into a war which would 
shut out the continental market, the requi- 
site number of horses for cavalry and artillery 
could not be immediately procured, except by 
enforcement of a compulsory sale—a kind of press- 
gang for horses, But such compulsion, besides 
hampering trade and causing general inconveni- 
ence, would be of no permanent value; the 
scarcity would be greater than ever, and there 
could be no second supply. That is not all. In 
answer to a question, Colonel S. G. Jenyns says: 
‘I think if you got horses on an emergency, they 
would not be fit to be ridden at the first start; 
those horses would not be fit for duty. If a war 
broke out to-morrow, and you had to get, as we 
should have, 7000 horses for the combatant 
branches alone, they would all be unbroken 


horses; and before they were really broken, the 
war would probably be over’ There is much evi- 
dence to a similar effect well worth consideration. 

Mr J. Thomson, a farmer from Holderness, 
mentions that the throwing of small farms into 
large ones has been a means of limiting the 
breeding of horses. He likewise states that the 
obligation to pay duty on farm-horses, if they do 
any but agricultural work, acts very detrimentally. 
For example, if a farmer lets his son ride one of 
his horses to a hunt, the duty must be paid for it, the 
same as if it were a regular riding-horse. Hence, 
there is a limitation in the breeding of hunters 
and roadsters. 

The Earl of Stradbroke, an experienced breeder 
of all sorts of horses, gives in evidence that there is 
great indifference among the farmers of Suffolk as 
to breeding from good thoroughbred stock. This, 
indeed, seems to be a common mistake. From 
whatever cause, farmers alike in England and Ire- 
land too frequently breed horses from an unsound 
or inferior parentage. Want of care in this respect, 
or want of the proper animals, is spoken of as 
being most deteriorating in its consequences. 
Whole districts of country get crowded with 
‘roarers, and horses that are technically known 
as ‘weedy, and ‘leggy.’ ‘This state of matters 
calls for the immediate attention of agricultural 
associations. 

We have some information on the system of 

iving plates, or prizes, for the fastest-running 
ae at races. At one time, as the Earl of Strad- 
broke states, Queen’s Plates were given for horses 
that could carry heavy weights and run three or 
four miles without trouble or injury. ‘Now, that 
description of animal does not exist.’ Plates being 
given for winners at short distances, a slim super- 
ficial class of animals is only cultivated for racing, 
and they are good for nothing else. Prizes, there- 
fore, so far as concerns the rearing of a useful class 
of horses, are just so much money thrown away. 
The world does not want race-horses; it wants 
horses fit for harness, and horses to carry a good 
weight; and as for the army, it wants horses 
that can take the field and stand fire. Adminis- 
trators of Queen’s Plates appear to have lost sight 
of these objects. 

In 1872, the total number of horses, race-horses 
included, charged with duty in Great Britain were 
859,358, the total amount of duty being L.458,844. 
From the evidence given as to importing and ex- 

orting, it is impossible to say how many native 
Coan are sent out of the country per annum, or 
how many horses of purely foreign origin are im- 
ported. On account of the Franco-German war, 
there were exported in 1870, as many as 7202 
horses, and nearly the same in 1871. In 1872, the 
export had sunk to 3383. The imports now far 
exceed the exports. In 1872 there were imported 
12,618 horses, a fact’which bears strongly on the 
increase of demand over native supply. After all, 
while fiscal duties and other circumstances have 
tended to render horses scarce and dear, the sub- 
stantial cause of the present dearth is the increasing 
prosperity and wealth of the country. Carriages 
are set up by persons who never thought of keeping 
carriages before; tradesmen keep vans and spring- 
carts for delivering goods to an unprecedented 
extent ; attached to all the great railway stations 
there are numerous horses for drawing carts and 
lorries ; and it would be difficult to estimate what 
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numbers are required by omnibuses and cabs. ‘Mr 
Baxendale, who used to keep 600 horses, now keeps 
1500; Chaplin and Horne keep a great many 
more, and several others do likewise.’ 

The committee, in their report, while admitting 
the scarcity and dearth of horses, do not fall in 
with any plan of government interference, though 
it is hinted that the petty taxes on farmers might 
at least be modified, and that the dealer’s licence 
(which, as stated, is not exigible in Ireland) should 
be entirely repealed, for it produces only L.19,175. 
The true remedy pointed to, however, is private 
enterprise, along with a better attention by agri- 
cultural associations to systems of horse-breeding 
in their respective districts. It seems remarkable 
that in the face of a continually increasing demand 
and rise in prices, so little should be done to 
supply horses in sufficient abundance and of a 
good quality. The evidence given to the effect 
that through sheer ignorance or carelessness, 
certain breeders systematically produce ‘ roarers,’ 
or ‘weeds, when by a small degree of attention 
they could bring to market horses every way sound 
and of a high value, is far from creditable. In 
manufacturing industry, an attempt is ordinarily 
made to produce the best kind of goods. Too 
commonly,in the matter of horses, the reverse 
would appear to be the case. Trusting that this 
may no longer be, we conclude with the ho 
that the investigations of the committee may do 
good. The thanks of the community, generally, 
are due to Lord Rosebery, for setting such useful 
and interesting investigations on foot. w. ¢. 
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THE usual misty vapour which providentially dims 
the vertical rays of the sun on the coast of Guinea 
had vanished for the nonce, and his majesty was 
blazing away right over one’s head most mercilessly 
as we shoved off from her H.M.S. —— for the 
shore. We had a good two miles’ pull before we 
could reach the outside edge of that never-ending 
surf which beats so unrelentingly along the whole 
west coast of Africa, where we should await the 
arrival of canoes from the shore, it being impossible, 
or at least extremely dangerous, to attempt to land 
in ships’ boats, and consequently very properly for- 
bidden by the Admiralty. After we had shifted 
into the canoes, the boat would return to the ship, 
and lie to for us in the same place towards sunset. 
There is not a breath of air ; the surface of the sea 
is that of oil, heaving with huge round swells 
towards the shore, whence comes to us the long 
continuous thunder of the surf. Before us are the 
white battlements of Cape Coast Castle, crowning 
a low reef of rock ; at the back of the castle, white- 
washed houses and towers are dotted about the 
rising ground, otherwise covered with most luxuri- 
ous vegetation. On the top of the height stand 
out three small forts, which command the castle 
and town at their feet, the native quarter of which, 
built of a red-coloured mixture called here swish, 
and in our own west country at home, cobb, is ve 

extensive, and spreads itself away to the nef 
On the top of the centre fort is a lighthouse, one of 
the four which illuminate this side of the continent 
from Sierra Leone to the Cape, and unlike its 
neighbour at Monrovia, some three hundred and 


more miles to the westward, shines out pretty | 


steadily ; the latter is visible only when the great 
republic of Liberia is in funds. 

But the roar of the surf is becoming louder, and 
one can see the lustrous halos made by the huge 
swells on which we have been riding, as they dash 
themselves in clouds of foam upon the black reef 
on which the castle is built ; and here, leaping 
through the breakers, come the canoes which are 
to land us. So we lie to on our oars, and watch 
them coming alongside. They are each manned 
by six or seven stalwart negroes, naked all but a 
clout—‘ stripped to a gantline,’ as one of our boat’s 
crew forward observes—and singing with might and 
main to something very like a Gregorian chant : 


Ma ma cum agin, 
A cum agin, a cum agin, 


This is not only a welcome to us white men, but 
also an invigorating chorus by which they nerve 
themselves in their paddling, to overcome a more 
than usually obstinate sea. The canoes are hollow 
‘dug-outs’—that is, consist of a trunk of a tree 
hollowed out, and rudely finished off in the bow 
and stern. The better sort have some weather- 
boards built up forward, to take the seas, and into 
one of these it is always desirable to get, however 
temptingly smooth the water may appear to be. 
There was hardly room for three of us to crouch 
down forward, for these wretched craft boast of 
no thwarts; and thus bent double, off we paddle 
to dash through a boiling surf, with a wild boat’s 
crew singing’ themselves up to a pitch of distrac- 
tion, hissing savagely through their clenched teeth 
as they dig us out a passage through the breakers, 
and resuming their monotonous welcome, as, 
rounding a little jutting reef, we are paddled 
to the shore in comparatively smooth water 
with ‘Ma ma cum agin, It is an excitement, I 
will not say worth going through, but one that 
never fails to make the pulse beat a little quicker, 
and the heart wish that one was well through 
all the turbulence and the danger. A dusky 
crowd is on the sands, who rush at you, and fist 
you, and quarrel for you, and talk for you! Good 
heavens! how our coloured brothers will talk ; and 
amidst loud congratulations, and louder demands 
for ‘dash’ for carrying you ashore, which office 
they perform very much as if you were a sack of 
corn, at last we find ourselves on terra firma. 
We are now right under the walls of the castle; 
and a gateway opens close upon the landing- 
place, with its picturesque sentry grinning with 
true negro sympathy at the poren A disputes we 
leave behind us amongst our carriers and canoe- 
men. Picturesque he was not by reason of his 
black face—these were common enough—but on 
account of his Zouave uniform, which, however 
ill adapted men say it is for African service, is cer- 
tainly the handsomest in Her Majesty’s service. After 
passing under the narrow, and by no means over 
cleanly archway, we found ourselves in a large 
open court and parade-ground. The interior of 
the castle may be said roughly to be divided into 
two courts by the officers’ messroom, which is over 
the quarters of the men; the eastern court, in 
which we now are, is the larger of the two; and 
here are laid the remains of the unfortunate L. E. L. 
and of her husband, G. Maclean, a former governor 
of the castle. Their resting-places are alongside 
each other, undivided in death at least, whatever 
credence may have been given to the scandals 
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which were once so rife about Mrs Maclean’s 
untimely end ; but time has been almost as hostile 
to the humble tiles which here mark her grave 
as it has been to the reputation of her poems. 
Who reads them now? Soon all trace of these 
two tombs—some red and blue tiling let into the 
pavement of the parade, in the shape of a St 
George’s Cross, with the initials of her maiden name, 
L. E. L. (which she once made so popular), on the 
arm of the cross, and G, M. (those of her husband) 
on a plain St Andrew’s Cross—all trace of these 
must soon vanish, for the tiling is already much 
dislocated and broken. Yet who could stand over 
them, in this dreadful, deadly, pestilential place, 
without a feeling of the deepest sympathy for the 
fate of one who, in time past, was the idol of 
society, and whose life was ended so mysteriously 
and suddenly on such a spot! A good and lofty 
flight of steps leads from the head of these fading 
memorials to the officers’ messroom, to which we 
are heartily, if not vociferously invited by the 
languid occupants, who are at tiffin. But instead 
of taking the reader into luncheon, it will not be 
_ to give some brief history of the old castle 


itself. 

It was the last possession left us at the end 
of the war between ourselves and the Dutch in 
1667, who, having emcee 4 destroyed the original 
monopoly of the Portuguese, hoped to substitute 
for it another of their own. From that time to this 
a very spirited competition, with many alternations 
of fortune, went on between us until 1867, when 
the Dutch found the difficulties of maintaining 
their forts and dependencies so great, and so 
expensive, that after exchanging Accra for our 
scattered western forts of Axim and Dixcove in 
1868, they last year ceded the whole of their 
possessions on the coast of Guinea, as is well known 
to the reader, including the present bone of con- 
tention between the Ashantees and ourselves, the 
fine old fortress of St George d’Elmina, whose white 
towers and battlements, some seven miles to the 
westward, shine in the distance. But, meanwhile, 
these old walls of Cape Coast have seen many 
vicissitudes. The Ashantees who are now pressing 
our gallant blue-jackets and marines so hard, have 
always claimed sovereign rights over this sea-board, 
rights — upon the ~ of their having 
defeated the Fantees, the tribe immediately in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Coast, and the sea-shore. 
The first time we were brought into collision with 
the Ashantees was in 1807, they having invaded 
and laid waste the Fantee territory, and advanced 
almost to the walls of the castle. Again, four years 
later, in 1811, a second invasion took place, to 
oe an unprovoked assault made by the Fantees 
on the inhabitants of Accra, because they had not 
assisted them in 1807, Again, in 1817, an invasion 
took place, which caused the greatest distress among 
the Fantees ; and the British, having interfered to 
protect them, were themselves blockaded in this 
castle, and with such determination, that the 
government found it necessary, in order to avert 
the imminent danger which threatened the place, 
to advance a large sum of money which the king 
of Ashantee had demanded from the Fantees ; with 
this the invader was contented, and returned to 
Coomassie, his capital. The result of these repeated 
incursions induced the government to request the 
home authorities to fit out an embassy to be 
sent to the court of Ashantee. This course was 


approved of, and resulted in a treaty being ratified 
between Ashantee and ourselves, and the placing of 
a British Resident at the capital Coomassie, together 
with a great increase in the trade between the 
two countries. Soon, however, fresh complications 
arose after the arrival of a minister sent direct from 
the home government to reside at Coomassie, who 
framed a new treaty with the king, which was not 
satisfactory to the authorities at Cape Coast; and 
the home government, after the whole subject had 
been fully investigated by committees of the House 
of Commons in the years 1816 and 1817, brought 
in a bill abolishing the African Company, and 
transferring to the crown all its forts and posses- 
sions. This took place in 1821 and in 1822, Sir 
Charles Macarthy, the able governor of Sierra 
Leone, assumed the administration of the Cape 
Coast dependency as well. He, adopting a war 
policy, soon brought matters to a crisis. War was 
declared by the Ashantees, who immediately in- 
vaded our territory, and at last, January 21, 1824, 
on the banks of the Prah, took place the disastrous 
battle of Assamncon. A large body of the Ashan- 
tees in the earlier part of the day crossed the river 
higher up, and attacked Sir Charles in flank and 
Tear, cutting his army to pieces. The governor, 
badly wounded, retired to a part of the field where 
his ally, the king of Denkera, and his people still 
offered a stout defence ; but the enemy was not to 
be denied, and there remained nothing but flight. 
Mr Williams, the governor’s secretary, fell stunned 
by a ball, and was captured by the enemy, but was 
rescued from death by a caboceer, or chief, who 
had formerly received some kindness at his hands, 
When he came to himself, he was horrified to see 
around him the headless trunks of Sir Charles and 
two of his officers.) He remained for some time a 
prisoner in the Ashantee camp, during the whole of 
which period he was wrth locked up at night 
in the same hut with the heads of his unfortunate 
comrades, which by some peculiar process were kept 
in a state of perfect preservation. The heart of Sir 
Charles was eaten by the chiefs, in order that the 
might obtain a share of his bravery; and his fl 
dried, together with his bones, was divided among 
the caboceers of the army, to act as charms. After 
their victory, the Ashantees opened negotiations 
with us; and Mr Williams, through the interven- 
tion of the Dutch governor of Elmina, was restored 
to his friends, being brought into that fortress in a 
state of nudity, with his hands tied behind him. 
This was the only practical result of the Ashantee 
overtures, and fresh efforts were made by the garri- 
son of Cape Coast to retrieve their misfortunes. 
The blue-jackets and marines were landed from the 
squadron, and garrisoned the castle and outlying 
forts, whilst the whole of the military and native 
allies marched to attack the enemy. A _hard- 
fought but drawn battle was the consequence, and 
Colonel Sutherland recalled the troops within the 
castle. Meanwhile, the old king, Osai Tutu, had 
died, and was succeeded by his brother, Osai Okotu, 
who resumed the offensive, and advanced with his 
army to the walls of Cape Coast. Most vigorous 
exertions were made to put the place in a state of 
defence. All the male inhabitants were exhorted to 
offer the most determined resistance; not only 
were the ships’ companies of the men-of-war landed 
to man the guns, but the seamen from mer- 
chantmen in the roads were also disembarked ; and 
soon this force was strengthened by the opportune 
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arrival of a man-of-war with a considerable detach- 
ment of the African corps. Another general en- 
gagement took place, terminated only by the fall of 
night, and although a renewal of the action was 
expected the next day, yet what British and native 
ae could not do, the deadly nature of the 
climate accomplished ; decimated by the ravages of 
small-pox and dysentery, and by the starvation, 
which, however, was —s the same dreadfui 
effects in Cape Coast Town, the Ashantees retired, 
after reducing the surrounding country to a wilder- 
ness, and, but for the timely arrival of a ship from 
England laden with rice, starvation must have 
swept off those of our allies whom pestilence had 
spared. Two years after this, in September 1826, 
a decisive victory was obtained by ourselves and 
our allies at the village of Dodowah, some twenty 
miles from Accra; here ten thousand Ashantees 
attacked with the utmost gallantry eleven thousand 
English and native troops, and succeeded in driving 
in the centre of the allied forces; but Colonel 
Purdon, bringing up the reserve, drove them back 
with grape and rockets. The Ashantees, thrown 
into confusion by these unheard-of projectiles, 
never rallied again; and although they did not 
seek safety in flight, but remained on the field that 
night, the king, instead of renewing the attack, 
withdrew the remainder of his army, and retired 
to Coomassie, where, after many attempts at 
negotiation, which languished for several years, the 
king made peace in 1831, sending one of his 
nephews to Cape Coast as a hostage, together with 
six hundred ounces of gold, as securities for 
future good conduct. 

Such is a brief outline of our old Ashantee wars ; 
and as these lines are written, it seems as if the 
old story is repeating itself. Knowing the place as 
well as the writer does, there is not much to fear 
on our except from the climate and the want of 
food. Nothing can save our noble fellows from the 
first of these evils; and for the second, it is most 
sincerely to be hoped that government will use 
every exertion to supply our blue-jackets and 
marines with fresh meat and vegetables, All these 
must be imported ; for although the industry of 
the Wesleyan missionaries always produced an 
excellent amount of the latter, yet we must recol- 
lect that the gardens of these devoted men are 
some miles from the castle and town, and must 
now have been long ago destroyed by the enemy. 
As for the former, the supply of beef always came 
from Sierra Leone, for nothing in the shape of ox, 
ass, or horse can live at Cape Coast. Suppose we 
take a walk outside the castle walls. The great 
and western gore lets us out into the western 
parade-ground, which has upon our right the garri- 
son chapel, a neat little whitewashed structure, 
with some attempts at stained glass in its windows; 
on our left, the surf of old ocean is thundering ; 
the road leads straight on for Elmina along the sea- 
shore; while the ‘bush’—as the thick suffocating 
forests are called—closely confines it on the land- 
side. As far as roads go in Africa, this is a most 
excellent one, and about a mile or so from the 
castle, brings us to the cemetery, a huge, ragged- 
looking place, crowded with dilapidated monu- 
ments, some of them of very expensive construction, 
but unable to stand the wear of the climate any 
better than the poor fellows who rest beneath them. 
The whole ground is covered with the long and 
prickly tendrils of the sensitive plant, which 


swarm over the ruins, and render what re- 
mains of the inscriptions almost undecipherable. 
Before reaching this most melancholy spot, we 
passed on our left a lofty plane-tree, which was 
pointed out to us as forming the favourite seat of 
oor Mrs Maclean during her brief sojourn here, 
t is difficult to read the subjoined extract from 
one of her poems, composed beneath this very tree, 
without feeling how completely the aspirations of 
the writer have been unfu filled : 


I am myself but a vile link 
Amid life’s weary chain, 

But I have spoken hallowed words, 
Oh, do not say in vain! 

My first, my last, my only wish— 
Say, will my charmed chords 

Wake to the morning light of fame, 
And breathe again my words ? 

Will the pale youth by his dim lamp, 
Himself a dying flame, 

From many an antique scroll beside 
Choose that which bears my name? 


Let music make less terrible 
The silence of the dead, 

I care not, so my spirit last 
Long after life has fled. 


The above is a fair sample of her powers; and one 
cannot deny that the oblivion which has so rapidly 
and surely overtaken them is undeserved. 

There are some very good houses indeed at Cape 
Coast: the residence of the governor, for instance, 
those of certain merchants, and of the Wesleyan 
Mission, which has also built a very substantial 
and commodious chapel with a small square em- 
battled tower at its southern end, looking quite 
imposing, at the end of one of the principal streets, 

ut we have meanwhile forgotten, in this land 
of gold even, the real object of our visit, which 
was, I confess, not so much to make a pilgrimage 
to Mrs Maclean’s grave, and satisfy our curiosity 
about the settlement, as to procure some of the 
native jewellery, as mementoes of the coast of 
Guinea, How much gold is oe annually, I 
cannot tell, but on gala-days all the native women 
of any consequence are decorated with large quan- 
tities of it ; their slave-girls ap with necklaces 
and armlets and anklets of the precious metal, 
sometimes consisting only of the nuggets simply 
strung together, while others wear rather rudely 
fashioned ornaments; but all these denote at any- 
rate that gold is still very plentiful; and it is cer- 
tain that if only the climate permitted good Euro- 
pean labour, or that the natives were industrious, 
much more might be acquired than we have any 
idea of at present. You will meet on these festi- 
vals ladies of colour with their wool variously and 
beautifully dressed. Let us describe one as a 
sample. She has combed her wool out till it is as 
fine as silk, and netted it into the shape and size of 
a grenadier’s bearskin, and the whole is crowned 
with a massive goldcomb ; large ear-rings of a rather 
tasteful filigree-work depend from the lobes, and 
rest upon her shoulders; she has a necklace of 
rough glittering nuggets, and bracelets and armlets, 
and zodiac rings on her fingers, and heavy anklets ; 
and more rings decorate her toes ; a gorgeous piece 
of flowered silk wound round the body reaches from 
the bosom to half-way down the calf of the leg, 
and is kept in its place by pressing the arms against 
the sides of the body ; and then there is the ‘ kinki,’ 
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the essential part of a Fantee woman’s costume, 
for none are without it after arriving at the age of 
puberty ; the poorest ragamuffin in the place still 
winds her yard or so of Manchester or native cloth 
round her body, and over the mysterious kinki, or 
bustle, which, for all the world, looks like a flat 

iece of board fastened on abaft all above the 

ips, and at right angles to the back, is perched 
as often as not, the cheerful ‘picaninnie,’ his 
little head rolling from side to side in time with 
his mother’s step, and his restless black eyes twink- 
ling away at you with uninterrupted good-humour, 

The jeweller receives us with much ceremony, 
and after ushering us into his house, produces 
an old cigar-case from his pocket, and empties 
out on his bedstead of bamboo all his merchan- 
dise. This consists of chains, ear-rings, brooches 
and rings; the two latter being the favourite 
article with naval officers. There is one very 
good form of each—a brooch called the ‘butter- 
fly,” because it is made in the shape of that 
insect, with outspread wings of delicate filigree- 
work ; some of the ear-rings are also very well 
made, in somewhat of the same pattern. The rings 
are called zodiac, and have the twelve signs thereof 
in high-relief upon the circumference. With these 
latter we purpose to decorate our own brown 
knuckles, or those of our messmates who have 
commissioned us to purchase them. But we fail 
not to procure specimens of the former for fairer 
friends at home. But all this commerce occupies a 
long time, unless we are foolishly prepared to pay 
the price first demanded. The African is an enthu- 
siast in ‘making trade, as he terms all acts of pur- 
chase ; and if you paid him his own price without 
demur, he would be torn by conflicting regrets— 
regret at not having demanded a great deal more, 
regret at losing the pleasure of being beaten down 
sixpence by sixpence into something like a just 

ain. 

It is time, however, that we made for the shore 
and the ship, for another bargain has to be struck 
with our friends the canoe-men ; and as the sea- 
breeze has been blowing fresh all the afternoon, 
the sea has got up too, and their price with it. 
Never mind; there is the ship’s second gig bobbing 
up and down outside, and we all wish very heartily 
that we were only bobbing up and down inside her. 
It is no use wishing only ; so, after ‘much palaver,’ 
and ‘plenty much talkee,’ and a good deal of gesti- 
culation, and, we must add, a ‘dash’ of a couple of 
shillings, as an earnest of a second ‘dash’ on 
coming alongside our boat in safety, we shove off 
amid husky cheers of the men, and the stomach- 
patting congratulations of the picaninnies, and the 
subdued sotto-voce song of our paddlers, which, as 
we turn the point of the little protecting reef, and 
face the sea, soon, by a well executed crescendo 
passage, bursts into a savage hiss, as we charge a 
wave. Up goes the bow of the canoe high in air, 
amid sheets of foam, and we, thus exalted forward, 
have almost too good a view to be pleasant of our 
straining crew ; thence down we plunge, after the 
crest of the sea has passed, with a force which 
makes you fancy yourself precipitated from a top- 
sail yard—this kind of onset and shock being re- 
peated three or four times, till at last we range 
up alongside our boat, and shift into her. After a 
little more strong palaver about the amount of our 
second dash to the canoe-men, who, nevertheless, 
paddle off on their return very well contented, if 


one may judge by the cheerful iteration of their 
favourite song, ‘Ma ma cum agin,’ we stretch gaily 
out for the good old corvette, a berth on board 
which not one of us would exchange for the most 
palatial residence in Cape Coast Town. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
CHAPTER XIV.—DOUBLE-DEALING. 


Sir Freperick Dasnwoop was bad enough, as 
he admitted freely in his now more frequent self- 
communings, even according to the vicious code 
which prevails among the wildest men of so-called 
pleasure. It is probable that had the Accusing 
Angel suddenly appeared, in one of those com- 
_— of gamblers and profligates which the 
aronet was wont to frequent, ready to recount with 
trumpet-tongue the hidden misdeeds of all the 
revellers there, most of those present would have 
shrunk from one another, like the wretches in Beck- 
ford’s Hall of Eblis. But Dashwood well knew 
that they would have recoiled from him, as from the 
noisome breath of the plague, though once he had 
laid to his soul the flattering unction that he was no 
worse than very many who die in the odour of re- 
spectability, and whose mortuary tablets give them 
credit for every virtue that can be practised beneath 
the sun. Yet the man was not all bad. There were 
moments when his unquiet spirit groped, as it were, 
through the mists of vice and ignorance, in a vague 
search for something better, much as some blind 
monster might struggle through mud and weed, 
piteously seeking for something which its sightless 
eyes were now impotent to discern, He had been 
so untaught, so misled by evil example, so cast away 
from the threshold of manhood until now ! 
did he know, beyond company drill and garrison 
routine, except how to handle the reins, to playa 
good game at pyramids, to ride a steeplechase! 
Everything and everybody seemed to have com- 
bined to impress upon him the advantages of rank 
and riches, and the charms of worldly pleasure, and 
that Brazen Rule of getting all one can, and keep- 
ing all one gets, which has been irreverently styled 
the Eleventh Commandment. It was not wonder- 
ful that he had ‘gone to the bad, as an apt pupil 
in such a school. 

But there was That in Dashwood’s memory which, 
like a familiar demon, never suffered itself to be 
long forgotten, putting in a reminder when his 
mirth was high, and brooding at his elbow in the 
dark hour of hazy remorse. Once it had been, 
like what sailors call the Eye of a hurricane in the 
tropics, a mere handbreadth of dark cloud, a speck 
in the turquoise blue of the pure summer sky. 
Now it had grown, and grew, a threatening blackness 
that would not allow him to forget. He had his 
punishment already, on this earth of ours, for all 
that he could hold up his head still among men. 

He was going down again to Richmond, to Rich- 
mond and to the Fountains on a different errand. 
It is possible, as the gay and gallant Captain Mac- 
heath discovered, to have too much of even so 
agreeable an occupation as that of making love, and 
to find two beloved objects worse than none at all. 
Sir Frederick had a very delicate game to play. 
To marry Beatrice might be the sheet-anchor that 
would save him from utter beggary. That, at 
best, was an uncertainty. That Beatrice did not 
love him, he was aware. That she had a girlish 
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fancy for somebody else, was, he considered, prob- 
able. He had, however, a firm reliance on the 
binding efficacy of the promise which, on so solemn 
an occasion, her dead mother had extorted, and on 
Beatrice’s submissiveness to her mother’s often 
expressed wish that the cousins should marry. 
The dowager was the disturbing element in these 
venal calculations. Lady Livingston had always 
disliked Fred Dashwood. She had, it is true, been 
peculiarly indulgent towards the titled scapegrace 
since he returned from Canada, but then there 
had been something suspicious in the very abrupt- 
ness of the change. The old peeress was not old 
enough to be in her second childhood, or to evince 
that doting affection towards those previously 
detested, which is sometimes observed in extreme 
age. And unless the inheritance were quite secure, 
Dashwood would care but little to call Beatrice his 
wife. 

Then there was Violet Maybrook—Violet with 
her flashing eyes, her royal beauty, her untame- 
able spirit chafing against restraint, not a woman to 
allow herself to be lightly thrown off for the sake 
of a better-dowered rival. So far as the man had 
reer the capacity of loving, he did love Violet. 

ad he been rich and free, and had she been 
beside him to claim the fulfilment of his pledges of 
old time, probably he would have kept his word 
with reasonable alacrity. But that induration of 
the heart that comes from an ill-spent life, does 
not leave many soft spots on which the gentler 
emotions can fasten. Some sparks of grace, of 
goodness, and of mercy, linger with the worst of us, 
at all events until an impenitent old age has set its 
seal upon an evil youth and reckless prime. But 
so few are the precious embers of a hallowed fire 
long died out, that their pale gleam seldom 
irradiates the darkness. We may grant some com- 
passion to such as Sir Frederick Dashwood, men 
who can love but a little, who can pity but for an 
instant, who snatch, as it were, but a momentary 
glimpse of the Promised Eden where sin and 
sorrow cannot enter, far, far away ! 

* My lady is not so well to-day, Sir Frederick,’ 
said the softly-shod butler at the Fountains. ‘I 
am not sure whether her ladyship will be able to 
see you. Miss Beatrice is with my lady, up-stairs. 
There is no one in the drawing-room except Miss 
Maybrook.’ 

‘Nothing could be better !’? muttered Dashwood, 
as he followed this silent-footed attendant to the 
well-known yellow saloon, where, as the butler had 
correctly stated, the dowager’s companion was 
alone, Lady Livingston, among her other peculiar- 
ities, being impatient, in moments of sickness, of 
any society but that of those whom she loved. 

‘Look here, Violet,’ said the baronet eagerly, so 
soon as they were left alone. ‘We are in the same 
boat, my girl, and must sink or swim together. 
You said as much the other day, and it was better 
put; but so it is, anyhow. Well,I scraped together 
as much as contented°the she-vampire yonder, this 
charming importation from the colonies; but she 
had only told you, it seems, of one of her demands. 
She didn’t say, did she, that she must be allowed 
to teach music ?’ 

‘To teach music—here ?’ echoed Violet, in sur- 


prise. 

‘Ah, just so, returned Sir Frederick : ‘she does 
make that a stipulation, and sticks to it with such 
bulldog tenacity that I was forced into giving 


b, 


her a promise in writing that I would manage it. 
Don’t look so alarmed. She’ll keep a quiet tongue, 
for her own sake; but you must talk over Miss 
Fleming, my cousin Beatrice, who is to be the 
pupil, of course, and she must persuade the dowager. 
leave it to you whether you had better mention 
this girl’s real name, or the assumed one which she 
bears in London, It is a thousand to one against 
= having breathed the word Larpent in this 
ouse, 

‘Yes, I have,’ answered Violet slowly. ‘When I 
arrived here, your cousin, or the dowager—I forget 
which—asked me who was my instructor in singing, 
and I did mention the name of yonder viper. It 
never answers to rely on the blankness of other 

eople’s memories, old or young. I must introduce 

er as one I have known before, and as an old 
schoolmate, if I am to do so at all, and the fewer 
falsehoods the safer!’ 

‘Well, I suppose you are right there,’ rejoined 
Dashwood disconsolately. He was not himself one 
of those artists in fiction whom we occasionally 
meet with, and who misspend their ingenuity in 
weaving webs more subtle than those of the spider, 
gossamer textures that a touch can brush away. 
But, as some bad men do, he credited women 
with a perverse power of making the thing that is 
appear as if it were not, and esteemed himself 
hardly used because Miss Maybrook had not a cut- 
and-dried romance, in which Aphy should be 
the central figure, ready to be imposed upon the 
credulity of her employer. 

‘You can answer for my cousin Beatrice, can 
you not?’ he said, after a brief silence; ‘at least, 
I should hope so! She has only to ask and to 
have, here. One would think she had bewitched 
the old woman, sure as she is, too, of every acre 
of stiff clay, and every sixpence of the consols.’ 

‘The thought of ee Livingston’s succession 
haunts you like a phantom,’ said Violet, scorn in 
her burning eyes, scorn in her ringing voice. ‘We 
who were born in the New World have at least 
this merit, that we are not taught from the cradle 
to the coffin to hanker after an inheritance, and to 
crave and hunger for the spoils of dead men, who 
have the ill luck to be akin tous. No! We carve 
out our own fortunes with the strong arm and 
the thoughtful brain, or live contentedly on the 
fruits of honest labour. You it was, Frederick, 
who first taught me to be ambitious—and see to 
what a point that perilous guide has brought us ! 
It would be better for a man to toil among rude 
gold-diggers in the gulches of the Sierra Nevada, 
than to drag on such a life as yours, or, for that 
matter, as my own!’ 

‘You look prettier, by Jove! when your eyes 
flash in that way, and your grand manner becomes 

ou well,’ said Dashwood, lazily leaning back in 

is chair, to watch her as she stood, upright and 
graceful as a sapling pine, beside the massive 
chimney-piece. ‘I sometimes think, do you know, 
that not favlan chanced to be born a real queen, 
your true vocation would have been the stage !’ 

Violet coloured, and bit her lip in impatient 
anger. It was his habit, in some of his moods, 
to provoke her to wrath by an affectation of 
polished cynicism—which was perhaps of all 
qualities the most distasteful to such a nature as 
hers.. But he never cared to push matters far 
enough to run the risk of a breach, which he had 
many reasons to avoid. ‘Come, come, Violet, 
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he said more earnestly ; ‘do not take my words 
amiss, My heart is heavy enough, if you did but 
know it, and I never felt less inclined for jesting. 
Can I rely on your managing, so that this 
importunate friend of ours in Great Eldon Street 
shall have her way? No need to bring my 
name into the discussion, of course.’ 

‘I will do what I can, said Violet wearily, 
‘thankless office though it be. To see her face and 
hear her voice in this house, will be to me asif { 
had evoked a ghost to haunt me—a ghost more 
terrible than the spectres that gibber, it is said, 
around the death-bed of a’—— 

She paused ; and there was reason for her ceas- 
ing to speak, since Beatrice Fleming entered, at 
the moment, with old Lady Livingston leaning on 
her arm. 

‘Your coming has done me more good, you see, 
than Doublefee’s visit !’ said the dowager, with some- 
what of a sickly smile, as she held out three of her 
jewelled fingers for Dashwood to take—she seldom 
gave her whole hand, save to her equals in age 
and station. ‘Sir Joseph found me altered, I could 
see, by the manner in which he pursed up his lips; 
though, of course, he was by far too much of the 
courtier to admit it. But I always feel better when 
you come, Fred.’ And, oddly enough, this really 
did seem to be the case. The baronet had not, in 
the whole course of the long period for which he 
had known his aged kinswoman, appeared to stand 
so high in her good graces as since his return from 
Canada—a change which might more correctly be 
said to have dated from the day on which Mr 
Goodeve of Bedford Row had brought down her 
ladyship’s will to Richmond for signature. There 
were moments when Sir Frederick was inclined to 
be sanguine as to the inferences which he drew 
from this remarkable coincidence. Persons of 
Lady Livingston’s time of life, and whose social 
consequence largely depends upon their wealth, 
often, by insensible degrees, transfer to their heir a 
portion of the regard which they have been wont 
to entertain for the riches themselves. But Dash- 
wood was, after all, too shrewd a student of 
character to permit any very fervent hope to be 
kindled in his bosom, so far as concerned his own 
chance of any legacy worth the having. 

‘No, no,’ he would say, or rather think ; ‘the 
old girl isn’t going to make my fortune, in that 
way, anyhow. A mourning-ring, or a bequest 
ofa few pounds to buy one, may be scored up for 
my consolation when they bury her ; that is all. 
Naturally, rye goes to Beatrice. The one 
bright spot in the sky is, that the dowager’s kind- 
ness seems to have some connection with the fact of 
my being attentive, and so forth, to my cousin— 
and if so, ought I not to strike in for such a prize, 
before the favourable wind veers round again! 
No doubt but that every acre and every sovereign 
will prove to be tied up as tightly as parchment 
can bind them, so that Beatrice’s husband shall 
never make ducks and drakes of the principal ; 
but even to be a rich wife’s pensioner would be 
better than playing at hide-and-seek with my 
creditors—hang them! It’s awkward, too, on 
Violet’s account.’ 

But Lady Livingston, in her novel benignity 
towards her prodigal relative, did something 
towards smoothing away the awkwardness which 
undoubtedly exists in paying particular attention 
to one lady-love under the eyes of another. Old 


ladies could give a lesson in finesse to any male 
diplomatist, so far, at least, as the management of 
girls and unmarried men is in question, and on 
this occasion the dowager manceuvred her pawns 
with the same triumphant dexterity which a 
veteran of the checkered board exhibits in deploy- 
ing his mimic warriors in carved ivory. Sir 
Frederick—Freddy, for once, according to the 
nomenclature of days when the baronet was but 
a wilful child—must stay and dine, and cheer 
"P that lonely household of moping women. 

e had half-cured the dowager’s indisposition, 
by the sight of his good-for-nothing face, and must 
not leave the good work incomplete. Lady 
Livingston felt better, but not disposed to walk or 
drive ; no, she would stay at home, and get quite 
strong by dinner-time ; and Violet, dear Violet, 
should stop with her and read to her, while Sir 
Frederick and Miss Fleming strolled out together. 

‘You are cousins, after all, and saw each other 
very often when Frederick was still in a jacket, 
and you had better have a good chat over old 
times, and quarrel if you like—and make it up, as 
cousins should,’ 

Nevertheless, the old lady, as she watched Sir 
Frederick’s retreating form, while he walked away 
towards the river, side by side with Beatrice, 
eyed him with the same —_ expression of 
amusement which had lurked beneath her aspect 
of outward benevolence on the very day of the 
signing of the will. There seemed to be some grim 
joke, only intelligible at present to Lady Living- 
ston herself, in the all but undisguised encourage- 
ment which she afforded to this insolvent suitor 
for the hand of her young relative. 

‘The sentiments which Miss Fleming entertained 
towards her cousin were not of a nature to make 
her either seek or shrink from his society. She 
had never had a brother, and to brotherless girls a 
first-cousin, when no thought of Hymen’s obtrusive 
torch comes in to mar the calm of consanguinity, 
is the nearest approach to one. As a child, she 
had been gratified by such notice as the handsome 
lad, of whose pranks and high spirit so much had 
drifted to her ears, vouchsafed to a little crea- 
ture like herself. She could, then and later, 
have been very proud and fond of Fred Dash- 
wood—as a brother. But then had come the 
never forgotten day when her dying mother, in 

ursuance of her darling project of bringing 

trice and her cousin together, had joined the 
hands of the two young people, and had made 
them repeat after her the words ofa solemn vow to 
be husband and wife. On Sir Frederick, this bond 
sat very lightly. His aunt, he told himself, had a 
craze, as some old women had, on the subject of 
match-making—and he had merely humoured 
her fancy at a time when to refuse would have 
seemed harsh. It was not thus, however, that 
the more sensitive conscience of Beatrice esti- 
mated the obligation she had incurred. To her 
thinking, she was bound by every tie of honour 
and of duty, if only he to whom she had been 
pledged chose to claim the fulfilment of the 
promise. Her love for her mother had been deep 
and warm, and hers, was a character not easily 
deterred from doing what was right from any dis- 
like to self-sacrifice. She had given up Oswald 
Charlton, whom she did love, because’ of her 
engagement to Dashwood, whom she did not. 
But this was one of the cases in which there was 
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room for crushed hopes to revive, so long as she 
continued to bear the name of Miss Fleming. As 
Lady Dashwood, the eup of wormwood would be 
almost too bitter, yet, if he to whom she conceived 
herself to belong chose to hold it to her reluctant 
lips, she would even drink of it. 

Sir Frederick did not leave her very long in 
doubt of his intentions. 

‘ Beatrice,’ he said, as they walked on along the 
path, bounded by sedges and bulrushes, through 
which the water gurgled as the flood-tide fell, 
while a brisk breeze stirred the surface of the 
river into a myriad of ripples bright as diamond 
facets in the winter sunlight, ‘I wish, dear, you 
could learn to like me just a little.’ 

It was coming, then. She trembled very much, 
and then, with the blameless hypocrisy of her sex, 
she tried to return an indifferent reply. 

*So I do like you, Frederick ; very much indeed,’ 
she said. The baronet turned upon her with a 
laugh of dubious purport. 

*No fencing, Beatrice,’ he said roughly, ‘ with an 
old hand like myself, please, and so we may skip 
all that cousinly affection and namby-pamby of 
that sort. You are not the girl I take you to be if 
= deny your own words, or refuse to be bound 

y them. And you are mine, in virtue of your 
solemn pledge ; are you not ?” 

She had turned her face away, that he might not 
see the tears that now stood thickly in her eyes ; 
and as he repeated the question, she uttered but an 
inarticulate sound by way of answer. 

‘And I love you, Beatrice, dear, and I will try 
to make you happy,’ he said, catching at her hand ; 
but she eluded his grasp, and walked on, somewhat 
faster than before, with her head bent down, strug- 
gling hard to repress her sobs. ‘Don’t you care for 
me at all?’ he said reproachfully, as he stooped for- 
ward so as to catch a glimpse of her tear-stained face. 

‘Not in that way, she answered resolutely ; 
“not so.’ 

Now, Sir Frederick had never laid it down 
as part of his programme that Beatrice was to be 
romantically attached to him, and of a certainty he 
was no devoted lover; yet his vanity was piqued 
by this reply. Never mind !—such were his retlec- 
tions—the day might come, when they were 
married, when his wife would learn to estimate 
the value of a kind word or a condescending caress. 
At present, he must humour her. 

‘Listen, my dear, he said gently, ‘while I make 
my meaning clear. I am a poor man, and a dis- 
appointed one, as you have heard; and cares and 
annoyances chafe a fellow’s temper, and make him 
but a blunt wooer; yet, for all that, I will try to 
be a good husband to you, Beatrice, and to make 
you happy. It was my poor aunt’s fondest wish, 
you remember that ?” 

‘Yes ; Iremember.’ Her poor little lip quivered 
piteously as she stammered out that fatal assent. 

He went on, conscious of his advantage: 
‘And you have not forgotten when and how your 
—— was given that pm would be my wife one 

y. Ever since then, I have regarded you as my 
own, pretty Beatrice! but I have not been urgent 
in laying claim to what was mine. Am [right to 
do so now?’ 

No answer. ‘Come, dearest,’ he said, as he again 
grasped at her hand, and this time with success ; ‘I 
must have a word from you—one little word—to 
make me happy ; only “ Yes.”’ 


Beatrice tried to release her hand. ‘O Fred- 
erick, cousin—do be merciful to me!’ she ex- 
claimed, determining in her desperation to try an 
appeal to his pity. ‘Don’t ask me for what I can- 
not give—for the love which I have it not in my 
power to bestow. Be my friend, be my brother! 
and a more loving sister and true well-wisher 
never was, than I will prove myself to be ; but be 
generous, and spare me !’ . 

‘One would think,’ said Sir Frederick, half 
nettled by the candour of this speech, ‘ that I was 
a downright ogre or something of that sort, that it 
would be sheer misery to marry. It certainly is 
not complimentary, this petition of yours, my 
dear. But you will learn to know me better, love, 
when we see more of one another ; and it shall not 
be my fault, if I do not teach you to grow fond of 
me when you are my wife. At anyrate, you 
acknowledge my claim, do you not ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered tremulously— yes. If you 
choose to take me, I am yours; but it is cruel— 
cruel !” 

He laughed, and tried to clasp his arm around 
her, but she shrank away from him. ‘ Pretty, 
timid little flutterer!’ he said, in his most win- 
ning tone; ‘how I wish I could tame you!’ Dash- 
wood’s voice was naturally a rich and musical one, 
and certainly he had not allowed its persuasive 

owers to grow rusty for lack of practice; but 

iss Fleming shuddered as she heard it, as if 
its accents had been the harsh cry of some bird of 


prey. 

‘Do not let there be any mistake about my 
sentiments, said she, earnestly ; ‘I will be true 
to my Bp my: word, and will keep my pro- 
mise, you insist upon the fulfilment of the 
pledge, you shall have what you have a right 
to exact; and if it be your good pleasure to 
have an unloving and joyless bride to take her 
place beside you at the altar, even so let it be. 
Only, understand this, clearly—that I submit 
because I am bound, but that, were I free, my 
choice would not fall upon’—— She broke 
down, sobbing, and Dashwood, who felt that he 
had gone far enough, did his best to console her. 

‘There, there, Beatrice,’ he said, releasing her 
hand, of which he had hitherto retained posses- 
sion, ‘I never wanted to distress you, only 
the time had come, when it was nece that 
we should arrive at some understanding. Come! 
let us talk of something else. I will not tease you 
any more, and indeed there is no need for hurry: 
take your own time ; and perhaps it would be as 
well to say nothing to Lady Livingston about our 
little conversation of to-day. I was abrupt, and I 
startled you; but Idon’t mean to press you unduly, 
or to tease you; so dry your eyes, dear girl, and let 
us walk on for a while in silence, if you prefer it. 
It would not suit your book, nor mine, to bring on 
an explanation and a fuss under this roof,’ 

Lady Livingston said nothing, when the cousins 
returned from their walk, regarding her young 
kinswoman’s paleness and the evident depression 
of her spirits ; but it is possible that her conscience 
may have pricked her for having thrown Beatrice 
in the path of a suitor so manifestly distasteful to 
her, for her manner towards Dashwood was more 
capricious than it had been of late. Violet, too, 
had probably been keen-sighted enough to draw 
her own deductions from the half-effaced traces 
of tears around Miss Fleming’s eyes, for the cold 
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pride of her ordinary bearing towards the baronet 
was more marked than it had previously been, and 
altogether, Sir Frederick did not overmuch enjoy 
his evening at the Fountains. 

‘She does care for some one; she as good as 
told me so,’ he reflected, on his homeward journey 
that night ; ‘ but what signifies a girl’s fancy!’ The 
indifference which Dashwood felt on the subject of 
Beatrice’s possible preference for another was based 
on his estimate of her inability, should she but keep 
her promise, materially to affect his happiness. 
Violet was of a different mould, and it was not 
without uneasiness that he remembered the last 
glance from those dark and burning eyes of hers, 
that seemed to haunt him in his sleep, Still, 
he slept ; for it is not always the best of us whose 
slumbers are the soundest. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE BEHEMOTH MEANS MISCHIEF. 


The winter, short in itself,if only such wintry days 
as fell within the formal limits prescribed by the 
almanac be taken into account, but encroaching, 
as modern winters are apt to do, on the traditional 
season sacred to spring, wore itself away. At the 
Fountains, scanty change, outwardly at least, 
appeared to mark the gradual slipping away of 
weeks and months, But the homes which 
are in outward show the most serene, are not 
invariably the freest from carking care and smoul- 
dering passions; nor was Lady Livingston’s well- 
appointed abode an exception to the rule. Beatrice 
was far from happy, and it was seldom that her fair 
ure face was i Mated by the sunny smile which 
once been so frequent. She had prolonged her 
visit to the dowager far beyond the limits originally 
designed for it. For, somehow, at Richmond, and 
under the eyes of her dragon-guardian, she felt her- 
self safer than elsewhere from Dashwood’s hateful 
suit, based as it was upon her own rash promise to be 
his, Her other memories were of a kind to afford 
her little relief. Oswald Charlton, after the day 
which had witnessed his fruitless proposals, came 
to the Fountains no more, and Beatrice told her- 
self that he was doubtless learning to forget her, 
and that it was better so, much better. But 
i. she repeated this comforting assurance to 
he a thousand and a thousand times again, the 
truth is that she drew little comfort from it. She 
could not forget. Men, it might be, could more 
uickly efface a once-loved image from their hearts. 
She had heard as much, and a it was very 
natural and proper, and Mr Charlton would be 
much happier than if he had continued to set his 
hopes on one beyond his reach, Yet Beatrice knew 
that she feared this in her secret soul, not hoped it, 
and that she yearned for his presence with the 
unsatisfied longing of those who are all but 
despairing. 
he dowager was herself becoming a little more 
fretful, and slightly less genial, perhaps, than when 
first Violet Maybrook became an inmate of her 
house. She talked less frequently about her health 
than it had been her custom to do; but her physi- 
cians found her a more censorious and unmanage- 
able patient than before, and old Sir Joseph 
Doublefee, in particular, bemoaned the hard exi- 
gences of fashionable society which compelled him 
to go so far to visit an influential invalid who 
launched so many darts of sarcasm at her doctor. 
_ ‘I declare,’ said that veteran sculapius of the 


West End—‘I declare I believe tliat old woman 
spends her time in devising disagreeable things to 
say to me the next visit I pay her. I felt, yester- 
day, nearer apoplexy ,in her company than I’ve 
done these two years,’ 

For poor Sir Joseph had a number of weak points, 
moral and physical, which were tolerably well 
known amongst his lucrative’ professional connec- 
tion, but which were oftener mentioned behind his 
broad back than when his rubicund face and silvery 
whiskers and moist twinkling eyes were brought 
to bear upon a noble valetudinarian. 

Lastly, Violet Maybrook, although perhaps even 
more beautiful than when she first reached Eng- 
land, looked somewhat graver and sadder than she 
had ever done before. But she kept her secret 
well, whatever was the hidden cause of care which 
followed her like her shadow ; and she continued 
to discharge the duties of her situation with a tact 
and cheerfulness that never failed her. As for Sir 
Frederick, he was indeed a frequent visitor at the 
Fountains, but he played his cards prudently, and 
did not persecute Beatrice by any overt display of 
attentions. Yet Miss Fleming was never easy in 
his presence. She felt, rather than knew, that 
there lurked under the bland indifference of Dash- 
wood’s manner a consciousness of power, founded 
on that sense of proprietorship which an ‘engaged’ 
swain so often exhibits eee 3 his betrothed. Had 
she known his whole history, or, if not quite the 
whole, a part, it is probable that she might have 
entertained some degree of sympathy with the 
unfortunate baronet. The hands of the world’s 

eat clock had not stood idle for Sir Frederick 

ashwood. His difficulties had thickened around 
him, and if there had been occasional gleams of 
broken sunshine to checker the gloom, these had 
but served to deepen by contrast the gathering 
blackness, 

‘Head and ears in debt,’ was the general ver- 
dict of those male gossips who are the oracles of 
club smoking-rooms ; and indeed Dashwood him- 
self, when in a thoughtful mood, was wont to liken 
himself to some strong swimmer who strains every 
muscle and sinew in the vain attempt to breast 
some swollen current. He was passing rapidl 
into that state of suspicious irritability in whic 
men loathe the postman’s startling knock, and eye 
every stranger askance, seeing duns, bailiffs, and 
executions everywhere. 

He was not entirely destitute, although his sup- 
plies of ready money were intermittent and scanty. 
His grandfather's senile avarice had taken the not 
uncommon form of desperate speculation. The 
modern miser has only the rapacity of the old 
hoarder of French crowns and broad gold double 
joes, not his tenacious hold upon tangible ringing ; 
specie. So Sir George, when he took to the good, 
old gentlemanly vice of thirsting after gain and 
gold, found his philosopher's stone in the share 
mart, and his powder of projection in the Stock 
Exchange, buying what was cheap, in hopes that 
every silvern sprat might bring in noble returns by 
the capture of an auriferous whale. Thus his 
grandson and heir found himself a creditor of the 
very queerest commonwealths and monarchs, hold- 
ing stock of South American republics laid deso- 
late by the torch and tomahawk of the bordering 
savage ; or possessing promises to pay sanction 
by dethroned hospodars and fugitive kings of Arau- 
cania. There were shares, too, in docks never dug, 
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and railroads unknown to Bradshaw, in companies 
(limited) that had not as yet attained to the dignity 
of a dividend, and in all sorts of insolvent con- 
cerns, old and new. The brokers to whom these 
shaky securities were shewn had curtly pro- 
nounced them as unsaleable, except by weight, 
and to the butterman. 

Yet there was a boxful of papers, of bonds, scrip, 
debentures, a titles, and so forth, the shadow, 
so to speak, of the substantial fortune of Sir George 
Dashwood, the very mention of which inspired 
creditors with a sort of respect for the broken-down 
baronet who was so deep in their books, There 
was a chance that, to use the words of more than 
one of these worthy tradesmen, ‘out of so many 
irons in the fire some might get hot.’ War, revo- 
lution, and commerce effect such semi-miracles, that 
it was possible that several of the medical investor's 
wild purchases might prove remunerative. The 
faction of the Blacks or Reds, long suppressed by 
summary shooting and pillage, might again come 
to rule the wealthy states of Platina del Douro, 
might keep faith with old lenders, and send up 
Platina stock to above par. The Prince of Poyais 
might come back. Cotton, gold mines, or an inter- 
national canal, might convert Lonely River into a 
Pactolus. 

He was a baronet too, and that had weight with 
those who held him in the hollow of their hand, 
and who, by legal process, might on any day have 
qualified him for the casual ward of a metropolitan 
workhouse. There are many who exist on suffer- 
ance, flickering tapers that a puff could extinguish, 
but that flicker on undisturbed. And this holds 
true of all, or of most, classes of society. We 
admire the bronzed boatman, his black whiskers 
lightly ee with silver gray, putting out to sea, 
in the old smack, with its picturesque ruddy sail, 
patched, but workmanlike, his stalwart giants of 
sons beside him, and a brave little curly-headed 
water-baby of a boy, exhibiting such playful im- 
portance as he hauls the heavy heap of nets for- 
ward, or ‘bears a hand’ at the sheet. 

‘I could sell him up to-morrow,’ is the soliloquy 
of some bent old man with narrow chest and close- 
buttoned coat, who stands watching the mackerel- 
fisher’s departure with keen eyes that peer from 
under grizzled brows. 

A smart fellow, yonder bright-eyed artisan, 
who earns ever so much a day, four times a 
week, and who is rather an artist than a mechanic, 
so deftly do his dexterous fingers subdue tough 
bronze, or or iron, or stubborn clay, into sub- 
mission. But he also exists, and makes and 
spends, by the kind permission of tallyman or 
loan office, precisely as does solemn, fair-haired 
Captain Heavieswell, driving his well-horsed drag, 
as if to hold the reins were a religious duty, carry 
on the war by the tolerance of some dozen persons 
who could extinguish him in an instant. Tt is an 
advantage, in such cases, to have a handle to’one’s 
name, and Sir Frederick’s did him good service, 
but yet he was sorely tried. : 

Mr Longtick, managing partner of Longtick 
and Sons, the well-known army tailors, of Bowler 
Street, Mayfair, was the man whom he feared the 
most. There are tailors and tailors, and these 
especial ones were of the good old breed, honey 
to the fresh young palate, but with an awkward 
aftertaste of gall for the jaded and world-weary. 
They were patient traffickers, very patient. Prompt 


payments they gently but firmly deprecated, as 
they would a demand for vulgar discount on a 
tender of cash. They could wait, and the Dill 
could swell; and if high-mettled youngsters, mili- 
tary or civilian, wanted jewellery, wine, or even a 
little cash, the gentlest compulsion induced the 
firm to include such supplies among the coats 
and trousers, the swords, shakoes, gold-laced caps, 
feathers, fripperies, and other articles of their 
lengthy account. But there was a fearful reckon- 
ing in store for the chubby-cheeked young subal- 
terns whose insolence the much-enduring Longtick 
had borne with such smirking philosophy. ‘Snip’ 
grew in later years to be a Monster beyond the 
management of the puny Frankensteins who had 
called him into being, and the ‘goose’ and ‘shears,’ 
and other paraphernalia of the fashioner, suggested 
any but jocose associations to the facetious young 
fellows who now deprecated the severity of that 
same Simon pan whose occupation had once 
supplied so broad a target for their dull wits. 
Now, Dashwood had never been out of debt to 
Longtick since he was introduced at the tailor’s 
as ‘just joining’ his first and costliest regiment, 
He had paid, now and in, something on 
account; but to be credited with, say, a fifty 
ound instalment, to be balanced a fortnight 
ater by a new uniform, three suits of mufti, studs, 
watchguard, jewelled waistcoat buttons, and a 
hamper of Champagne and Moselle, is not adapted 
to set a man clear with the world. He owed, then, 
a a deal to Longtick and Sons ; and Simon, the 
only Longtick whom he had ever dealt with, and 
who may have been paternal or filial for aught that 
his careless customers knew, was ambiguously 
threatening and vaguely peremptory. 

The Behemoth, too, was a very perplexing patron. 
Sir Frederick’s first visit to Pitt Street had by no 
means been the last. Such visits never are. He 
had found his way back to the money-lender’s lair 
without requiring the guidance of friendly Major 
Raffington. The reception which awaited him 
there was never very certainly to be divined before- 
hand. Sometimes the Behemoth would not see 
him ; sometimes he had his audience, only to be 
entertained with urbane reproaches on his want 
of punctuality as to the taking up of his bills, 
There were also lucky days, days which Roman 
superstition would have marked with a white stone, 
when he went away from Pitt Street with a brisk 
step, a light heart, and a little magic slip of 
gold-compelling paper in his pocket. But on 
these rare occasions he was compelled to sign all 
kinds of documents, until it would have puzzled 
an actuary to ascertain the precise relations between 
Dashwood and the obliging Baron Swartz. Sir 
Frederick had had an easier time of it since he 
had become a client of that estimable capitalist : 
he could pay his washerwoman, settle with the 
waiter at his club, and get rid of one or two 
irrepressible persons who had been prone to sit 
for hours in his entrance-hall in Jekyl Street, 
loudly proclaiming that they would not stir until 
Sir Frederick, ‘as he called himself, had settled 
their little account of fourteen, twelve, six. But 
he was yet in Longtick’s power, and, metaphorically 
speaking, knew himself to be under the thumb 
of Baron Swartz, a white thumb, adorned by a 
signet-ring of price, and set off by a filbert nail of 
exquisite pinkness, but a thumb that looked as if it 
could press cruelly, if its owner were so minded, 
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What object the monarch of pen Fee had 
in view, was more than Dashwood could conjecture. 
Sir Frederick did not believe in disinterested benev- 
olence, and had little faith in philanthropy. He 
was certain that the Behemoth’s acquaintance with 
himself was not maintained for the friendly purpose 
of enabling him to liquidate his dinner-bills, or to 
pay off testy shopkeepers and job-masters, infuriate 
at having been ‘kep’ out’ of the amounts due for 
hacks, carriages, and horse-keep longer than human 
patience could endure. But he had sense enough 
to see that Baron Swartz was none the richer for 
the transactions into which he had as yet entered 
with the impenitent prodigal of Jekyl Street. 
Dashwood’s bills were constantly falling due, and 
being renewed, and consolidated, and 80 forth ; and 
what with interest, premium, and principal, the 
aggregate was growing like some huge financial 
fungus. But, save in promises, Sir Frederick had 
in nowise reimbursed the Jew such advances as 
had from time to time been doled out to him. 
He felt strangely unnerved, then, when a coro- 
neted envelope was brought to him, inclosing a 
note in the well-known handwriting, smaller and 
clearer than our insular penmanship produces, and 
which ran briefly thus: ‘Baron Swartz presents 
his compliments to Captain Sir Frederick Dash- 
wood, and would feel himself greatly obliged if Sir 
Frederick Dashwood could conveniently call in 
Pitt Street, say to-morrow, at about twelve.’ 

‘He never sent for me before, said Dashwood 
ruefully, as he shewed this letter that evening, in 
a cardroom at his military club, to his ally, Major 
Raffington. ‘I have always called on him of my 
own accord, ay, and kicked my heels in the ante- 
room while I was about it. I have a notion, now, 
that the Behemoth means mischief.’ 

Major Raffington shook his head, and groaned 

‘I suppose you'll go, though, old fellow, he 
said: ‘the Behemoth’s invitations are like royal 
commands, not to be refused.’ 
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I HAVE just returned from two months’ ibex, bear, 
and chamois hunting in the higher and more 
northern parts of India. Climbing the lofty moun- 
tains of Pangi, I was in some places able to advance 
only by being helped up by means of a rope. The 
toil was dreadful, but what wilt not-a sportsman 
endure. On one occasion, I got one shot at an 
ibex, but missed him, as he was above me; shot a 
bear on my way back, The Pass on the mountains 
being here blocked up with snow (17,550 feet), I 
determined to go over the tops of the hills and 
glacier, as the road, being cut out of the side of 
the precipice, in many places is impassable. We 
marched about eight miles, and then camped on 
the edge of the snow. I left at first streak of 
dawn the next morning, to foree my way over 
where ‘man never trod before. 

The first part, as long as the snow was hard, was 
easy ; but when the sun melted the crust, it became 
rather heavy, breaking in and sinking to the knee at 
every My The guide three times got his leg into a 
crevasse, but always saved himself; I also got my 


stock in two or three times. About two miles 
from the top, the guide gave up, dead-beat ; my 
shikaree also said he could not go on. After a rest, 
however, I got them on to about a quarter of a 
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mile from the top, when both said we should die in 
the snow. After a short rest, I gave my guns, &c. 
to the guide, and told him to stay where he was, 
and I would go on; so, carrying nothing but an axe 
for cutting steps in the ice, an Alpenstock, and a 
hunting-knife, I pushed on, My shikaree ‘dragged 
his slow length along,’ a short distance behind me. 
On reaching the top, about twenty thousand feet. 
there was a glorious sight: everlasting snow in all 
directions as far as the eye could reach, the moun- 
tains rising one behind the other for hundreds of 
miles. As it was getting late (three in the after- 
noon), I began the descent; but at about four 
hundred feet from the top, we came to a sheer cliff 
of about fifteen hundred feet. I must say I did 
not like it then; and my shikaree fell down, 
asking me if he had not said it was the will of God 
that we should die in the snow. I told him that if 
I died at all, it would be at least on the hill below 
the cliff; and if he did not help me to get down, I 
would throw him over, to prevent his freezing to 
death. As he saw I meant what I said, he helped 
me to explore. After some time, we found a place 
where there was a drift of snow up the cliff nearly 
half way; and above this an avalanche had fallen, 
and came to about five hundred feet of the top. 
By lying down and looking over the edge, I saw a 
ledgé of rock with projections on it, going obliquely 
down the face of, the cliff to the top of the 
avalanche. As we both still wore pulas—that is, a 
grass shoe which prevents slipping when after 
ibex or chamois; it will stick at any angle, and 
on any but wet grass slope, where the ground 
gives—I lowered the shikaree over first, as he 
was not strong enough to lower me; then I fol- 
lowed, he guiding my feet on to projections, and 
helping to balance me until I reached the ledge. 
This descended too sharply to walk quickly on; 
but it was in some places fully two feet wide, 
whilst in others there were only little nobs half 
the size of the foot, and sometimes these were so 
far apart as only to be reached by a long stretch 
with the fingers in a crack or on a similar point to 
balance one’s self. At last we reached the top of the 
avalanche, and again my shikaree ‘funked’ I 
said I would go first, if he liked, so that he could 
see how I got on. I went to the edge, sat down, 
and finally worked myself over: the snow was 
luckily soft, and gathered round me, and away I 
spun quicker than I ever went before in my life, 
for it was just not falling, the place was so steep. 
When I stopped, I was astonished to see how far I 
had come; the snow gradually sloping off, could 
not be seen from above, but Bere like a plain. 
My shikaree appeared about three inches high. I 
signalled ‘ All right,’ and went on, forcing my way 
through the snow nearly to the edge of the glacier ; 
but then it became quite dark, and I could hear 
water roaring far below me ; so we both got under 
a rock which struck out of the snow, and waited 
for morning. I had nothing but my pipe; no 
wrapping, no coffee, no brandy. In the night, I 
thought I should have died from cold, but I escaped 
with a frozen nose and three toes, 1 thawed them 
in snow, and they were all right. I never heard 
any more fervent expression than that of my shi- 
karee when I awoke him to see the sun rise: ‘ Bach 
gaze Khuda ke makubani’ (By the goodness of 
God, we have escaped). My servants and coolies, 
thirteen in number, came over in my footsteps, 
their guide throwing away all their loads ; and they 
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slept huddled together on the snow about a thou- 
sand feet above me. I was at an elevation of about 
fifteen thousand feet (almost as high as Mont 
Blanc). My shikaree kept warm better than I 
did ; and as we were lying together ———— in his 
miserable thin blanket, when he found my teeth 
chattering as if they would break, he took my feet 
between his to warm them. After we reached a 
lower level, and camped in a warm valley, I had to 
remain three days without anything but my blan- 
kets, which had been thrown down from the top, 
my gun, and some flour. The kidmutgar had kept 
me in food ; but I had no tea, coffee, chocolate, or 
brandy, all of which were left behind ; and worse 
than all, my money, with the exception of a few 
rupees, was all left with the rest of my baggage. 
After getting my property, I went to another place 
in search of ibex, but only saw one herd, and these 
were frightened by a bear just before I got into 
range, so I shot the bear, in revenge for causing me 
to lose the ibex. I returned vzdé Chumber and 
Dalhousie. The first part of the road is only fit for 
ibex ; one has to hold on by one’s eyelids ; it would 
be impassable ?_ for pulas, and my last pair 
was on my feet. Thanks to having a good head, 
and being pretty sure-footed, I went everywhere 
without any accident, though in many places a 
false step would have sent me out of the world. I 
crossed the rope-bridge over the Chandrabhaga : it 
is about a hundred feet long. Two big ropes about 
eight or nine inches in diameter, made of birch 
twigs, and quite loose, support the bridge ; below 
this, at distances, beginning at about five feet, and 
diminishing to eighteen inches, are two foot-ropes, 
together about three inches wide. Passing across 
from one large rope to the other, are small ropes, 
at right angles to and supporting the foot-rope. 
The big ropes are too large to grasp in the hand, 
and, at starting, are so far apart as to be almost out 
of reach ; whilst in the middle they only reach to 
the knees, and are so close together, that one foot 
must be placed directly in front of the other; added 
to this, the whole structure is loose and ragged in 
the middle, and sways with the wind, or from the 
action of walking on it; so you can imagine it 
requires a good head to cross it. Chumber I found 
hot, but it is rather pretty. I pushed on to Dal- 
housie, the prettiest and pleasantest hill-station I 
have seen, the roads being nearly level. Thence I 
marched to Pulthankote, fifty-nine miles in two 
marches, the longest march in miles that I accom- 
—— during my two months’ leave, At Pulthan- 
ote I took a special van to Amritsur, where I 
caught the train to Lahore, and left the same even- 
ing in a special for Jhelum, which I reached on the 
oth instant. The Chenab Bridge had been carried 
away, and I crossed in a boat, which occupied four 
hours, the river being three miles wide, and running 
like a mill-stream. As it comes from the snow, 
the water was as cold as ice, and I consequently 
felt cool for the first time since leaving Bussu. On 
reaching Jhelum, I found every one complaining of 
the heat, and as I had just returned from the hills, 
I suffered from it at first, but have now become 
accustomed to it. The coolest house in the station 
has been reported at 84° with tattie, thermantidote, 
and punkah working. The highest temperature I 
have experienced was in the hospital verandah with 
the hot wind blowing, but no sun, when the mer- 
cury stood at 136°. The highest in my own house, 
before my chicks, tatties, or punkahs were ready, 


was 115°. At night in the open, it is never less 
than 92°, and I keep my house about 90° all day. 
The river, an ice-stream, is beautiful, and I am 
having a boat built for it. One of our sepoys was 
drowned in this river the other day. He was a 
poor swimmer, and was trying to cross, when he 
was caught in the under-current, and had only time 
to say to his wife, who was on the bank, ‘Save me!’ 
when he went under, and has not since been seen, 
As three men were drowned last year in the same 
place, we suspect there is a hole of some kind ; so, 
as soon as the water is a little warmer, after rain, 
Major C. and two sepoys are going down with me 
to explore. I am a strong swimmer, if not a good 
one; and as I am now without an ounce of extra 
flesh, and as ‘hard as nails, I intend to have a 
rope fastened under my arms, and to go in and 
dive. In case there is a current or anything to 
prevent me rising, Major C. is to time me ; and at 
the expiration of a minute, he is to pull me up, 
even if I give no signal. I should like to try what 
the feeling is of being caught in an under-current, 
and try if I could not force myself out. Iam in 
splendid training after my travels, and my muscles 
do not know what it is to feel tired. 
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THE commission appointed two years ago to inquire 
into the question of government aid to physical 
science have reported on an important part of the 
subject—namely, whether enough is done for 
— science by our two universities, Oxford 
and Cambridge? The conclusion to which the 
commission have come is, that the universities may 
do much more than at present: by improving and 
rendering available museums, laboratories, gardens, 
and other existing educational appliances ; by en- 
larging the scheme of scientific lectures, and aug- 
menting the number of lecturers. At the univer- 
sity of Berlin, lectures are delivered on one hundred 
and four different subjects : Oxford has forty only, 
while Cambridge dozes with twenty-eight. ‘Another 
point raised by the commission is, that the Fellow- 
ships now conferred by the colleges for classical 
learning should be extended to science, whereb 
men gifted with a faculty for original researc 
would be provided with the means of living. The 
commission sum up by remarking that though 
much has been done for the promotion of scientific 
education, much more remains to be done before 
the universities stand in a position, as regards 
science, consistent with their ancient renown. 
Questions of detail are left to the universities 
themselves, ‘ where they will come under the con- 
sideration of persons who have made the theory 
and practice of education the business of their 
lives, and whose judgments on all points connected 
with the working of their own system ought to 
carry great weight.’ 

There were some things done and said at the 
meeting of the British Association at Bradford 
which have a permanent value, and will bear 
recalling to mind at any time after date. Professor 
Henry Smith, who so worthily presided over the 
section of mathematicaland physical science, pointed 
out the = of knowledge and endeavour, and 
shewed that in these days many sciences are com- 
prehended in the term which, so to speak, describes 
a single science. Thus, astronomy combines the 
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whole physics of our earth, sea, and atmosphere ; 
and mathematics takes heed not only of numbers 
and quantities in their most abstract form, but also 
of space, time, matter, and force. Indeed, the 
application of mathematics to physical science is 
one of the grandest triumphs of the intellect of the 
present century. A case in point is Professor 
Clerk Maxwell’s treatise on electricity, which gives 
a complete account of the mathematical theory of 
that remarkable phenomenon. In the words of 
Professor Smith, it is a ‘theory which has already 
added largely to the methods and resources of pure 
mathematics, and which may one day render to 
that abstract science not less than those which it 
owed to astronomy, for electricity now, like astron- 
omy of old, had placed before the mathematician 
an entirely new set of questions, and the great 
practical importance of telegraphy had caused the 
methods of electrical measurement to be rapidly 
perfected to an extent which rendered their 
accuracy comparable with that of astronomical 
observations, and thus rendered it possible to bring 
the deductions of theory every moment to the test 
of fact’ Another instance is meteorology, to which 
mathematics becomes more and more applicable, 
and which consequently assumes more and more 
the character of a science. 

But in the growth of science, marvellous though 
it be, there is a harmful tendency towards division 
of labour, as there is in many manufacturing 
trades. Set half-a-dozen men to manufacture a 
razor ; the razor will be perfection, but the man 
will be spoiled. Science, now-a-days, is split up 
into specialties, and inevitably so, because the 
range of knowledge is too wide for any one mind 
to comprehend, and inquirers are compelled to 
confine themselves to a single track. As a con- 
sequence, some persuade themselves in time that 
there is nothing worth knowing outside that track, 
and others become unable to see the relations of 
their specialty to the grand scheme of science. 
Students should therefore be on their guard against 
this harmful tendency, because, as Professor Smith 
remarked, ‘in natural philosophy, as in all other 
philosophy, a certain wideness of view is essential 
to the achievement of any great result, or to the 
discovery of anything really new.’ 

Many of our readers are already aware that 
among the topics of the address by Professor Wil- 
liamson, the President of the Association, national 
scientific education held a prominent place. This 
opens a question on which much is to be said from 
more than one point of view, and it may fairly be 
doubted whether a scientific man, any more than 
a poet, can be made by education. A word of 
warning against expecting too much from school- 
ing, college training, or competitive examinations, 
may perhaps be useful. Intelligence and natural 
gifts may be cultivated; but where these fail, 
cultivation will produce no fruit. On the other 
hand, there are many dull persons who have a 
remarkable imitative faculty, and these can be 
educated into painters, 

For some years past, physiologists have known 
that certain parts of the brain have certain special 
functions—that they govern or affect certain parts 
of the body, and no other. This knowledge was 
arrived at by investigations, chemical or electrical, 
of the living brain, or by observations of the brain 
in a state of disease. There was some truth in 
phrenology after all; only, modern research has 


shewn that phrenologists were wrong in their 
mapping out of the brain. Foremost among the 
newly discovered facts is that the left side of the 
body is governed by the right side of the brain, 
and (vice versd; and this discovery was made by 
observing that palsy of either side of the body is 
accompanied by disease of the opposite side of the 
brain, One part of the brain governs motion, 
another sensation, another the operations of the 
intellect. The function of the cerebellum has 
long been an obscure question in physiology : 
that part of the brain is now found to a the great 
centre for the movements of the muscles of the 
eyeball. In the disease described as aphasia, the 
person affected loses the power of expressing his 
thoughts in words, either spoken or written. He 
remains intelligent, can comprehend what is going 
on, has no paralysis of the organs of speech, but is 
utterly at a loss to find words, and in some cases 
to tell his name. In such cases, as now ascertained, 
there is always palsy of the front part of the left 
side of the brain. 

An exposition of these remarkable facts was 
given at the meeting by Professor Rutherfurd, who 
stated that many of the discoveries had been made 
by Professor Ferrier of King’s College. He, having 
examined the experiments of foreign physiologists, 
has confirmed and extended them by an improved 
mode of investigation; and now his researches 
open a field of inquiry so important that therefrom 
we may expect a new impulse for the science of 
physiology. 

ealthy blood is full of corpuscles: these cor- 
puscles have a tendency to cling together and form 
‘rouleaux,’ as anatomists call them. In some kinds 
of disease the quantity of the red corpuscles and of 
these rouleaux is greatly diminished. Dr Suther- 
land, Lecturer on Insanity at Westminster Hos- 
ital, has examined the blood of more than a hun- 
red lunatics, and he shews that an increase of the 
white corpuscles, or an absence of rouleaux-form- 
ing power, indicates a low degree of vitality and 
advanced disease of the brain. He remarks further, 
that in general paralysis, and in epileptic insanity, 
the blood is more deteriorated, and the vitality 
more lowered in males than in females: on the 
other hand, that in mania, melancholia, and 
dementia, the blood is more deteriorated, and the 
vitality more lowered in females than in males. 

Anatomists are aware that nature sometimes 
arrests or cures a tendency to apoplexy, and that, 
when this takes place, cysts, cavities, or depres- 
sions are left in the brain. Dr Boyd finds that 
these signs of disease occur much more frequently 
among insane than among sane people; that males 
are much more liable to them than females ; and 
that they occur mostly in advanced life. Epilep- 
tics, he adds, seldom live to the age of sixty. 

Dr Elam, of the National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epileptic, states that bichloride of 
mercury is a good remedy for disease of the brain, 
for partial paralysis, and for epilepsy. It is a remedy 
which should only be taken under proper advice. 

Patients with weak lungs are generally recom- 
mended to try the effect of a few months’ residence 
in a southern climate. Dr Symes Thompson, of 
the Brompton Hospital for Consumption, argues, in 
a communication to the Royal Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society, that what is wanted is not so much a 
few months’ change as ‘prolonged sojourn in a 


climate and under circumstances diverse from those a 
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in which the disease originated.’ Locomotion being 
comparatively easy in these days, patients should 
be encouraged to take long voyages, and dwell for 
the needful time in a well-selected climate; and Dr 
Thompson points to India, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Australia as offering the desired conditions. 
The health-resorts of India are well known places, 
at different elevations on the hills; and the long 
sea-voyage is recommended as preferable to the 
Suez route. At the Cape, the places to sojourn at 
are Wynberg and Graham’s Town; in Natal, the 
chief town, Maritzburg, and adjacent hills; in the 
Transvaal, or Free State, Bloemfontein. The 
country thereabouts is at an elevation of five thou- 
sand feet. ‘The air, says Dr Thompson, ‘is very 
exhilarating ; whereas Natal is somewhat too relax- 
ing for a perfect sanitarium ;’ but he describes the 
winter of Natal as being more healthy for invalids 
than the summer or winter in Victoria, Australia. 
As suitable places in Australia, he mentions 
Darling Downs behind Sydney, and Mount Lofty 
behind Adelaide. 

The Pharmaceutical Society held their annual 
conference also at Bradford, last month. The 
President in his address mentioned the endeavours 
made by the British and Dutch governments to 
introduce the cultivation of the cinchona into their 
eastern possessions. We have more than once 
called attention to the large and increasing planta- 
tions ,of this medicinal tree, all under the care of 
government inspectors in India; and now we 
learn with satisfaction that the Dutch have planted 
two million cinchona-trees in Java, From this 
topic the President passed to the subject of adul- 
teration in drugs, for one of the objects of the 
Pharmaceutical Society is to secure that none but 
genuine drugs and chemicals shall be sold. The 
President is of opinion that the standard of the 
Society’s examinations is too low. ‘We are 
ready enough,’ he said, ‘to urge the claims of our 
body for scientific appointments, such as those 
which have recently arisen out of the Adulteration 
Act, but it seems to me that if attention were 
first paid to raising a class of men who were com- 
petent to undertake the responsible scientific duties 
involved in such offices, the public would see its 
own ‘advantage in according them to us.” The 
President does not consider the Society's diploma, 
at present, as a sufficient guarantee that the holder 
thereof is properly qualified. ‘There is much to 
be accomplished, both in scientific and ethical 
relations, before pharmacy in this country can 
stand in the place which belongs to it of right.’ 

We may fittingly mention here the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which was held at Portland, Maine, at the 
end of August, where many interesting topics 
were discussed Among them was the ‘ Darwinian 
hypothesis,” and a practical application was sug- 
gested for the ancien theory’ which deserves 
to be widely known. ‘The evolution theory,’ said 
Professor Morse, ‘as compared with that of special 
creation, presented similar features to the undula- 
tory theory of light as compared with the emission 
theory. Newton’s theory required a new modifica- 
tion with every discovery in optics, until, as a 
writer said at that time, the emission theory was a 
mob of hypothesis. The undulatory theory of 
Young not only explained all that was difficult to 
Newton, but gave physicists the power of prevision. 
So with evolution. It not only accounts for exist- 


ing phenomena, from the modification of a flower, 
or the spot on a butterfly’s wing, to the genesis of 
the solar system, but it has endowed naturalists 
with the gift of prophecy, and enabled them to 
predict the intermediate forms afterwards dis- 
covered in the records of the rocks.’ From this we 
learn that the evolution theory may be kept in use 
as a convenient scientific implement, until time and 
experience shall have confirmed it, or brought a 
better into existence. 

Professor Peirce, foreign member of the Royal 
Society, in a statement involving the nebular 
theory, argued that ‘we have never yet seen any- 
thing of Jupiter and Saturn except the clouds 
which cover them ;’ and he is of opinion that those 
planets are still at a white heat, surrounded by 
clouds always pouring down a heavy rain. Con- 
cerning the sun, which, as readers are aware, has 
been specially observed of late, Professor C. A. 
Young shewed that, while mainly gaseous, it may 
have a liquid crust. This crust ‘may consist of a 
more or less continuous sheet of descending rain, 
not of water, of course, but of the materials whose 
vapours exist in the sglar atmosphere, and whose 
condensation and combinations are supposed to 
furnish the solar heat. As this smmnalioen rain 
descends, the velocity of the falling drops would 
be retarded by the resistance of the denser gases 
underneath ; the drops would coalesce and a con- 
tinuous sheet be formed ; and those sheets would 
unite and form a sort of bottomless ocean resting 
upon the compressed vapours beneath, and pierced 
by innumerable ascending jets and bubbles.’ We 
need hardly say that this is to be taken as specu- 
lative only ; at the same time it is not inconsistent 
with observations of solar phenomena, 

That the water supply is ‘laid on’ to houses is 
a familiar fact. In some of the manufacturing 
establishments in Staffordshire, where blacksmiths 
are employed, wind ‘is ‘laid on’ from one great 
central fan, so that each forge can be fed with 
wind by simply opening a valve. Nowa chemical 
operator at a college in Virginia suggests that it 
would be a great advantage in laboratory work if 
a vacuum were ‘laid on’ to be used at pleasure. 
A large chamber, kept constantly exhausted, could, 
he suggests, be connected by pipes with all parts 
of a scientific establishment, and made available at 
any moment by turning a tap. Practical men will 
decide the question ; meanwhile, we may mention 
that we have heard the suggestion that half-a-dozen 
neighbouring churches might ‘lay on’ music from 
one central organ. 

Mr Farjat of Rouen, makes what may be 
described as graduated door-mats ; coarse near the 
door where most mud is brought in, and becoming 
finer and finer for a distance of six or eight yards, 
so that all the dirt is rubbed from the shoes before 
the house is entered. In the approaches to public 
assembly rooms, churches, government offices, or 
on a stair, Mr Farjat’s mats would be useful. 
The coarsest are made of leather fixed on a metal 
grating, and from this the quality becomes softer up 
to the softest ; but all are described as remarkably 
durable. For a rental of two francs for each 
square mttre per month, the inventor will furnish 
a set of mats, and keep them in good condition. 
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